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Is vmtL Ilf aaerfbwl to closer supervision In th* private 
soetor. Closer supervision Is usually Annoying and 
as aaicte It could not bo an of foot! vs motivator by itself* 
a® author# tiioreforo, soaks m MaLysis of tb* prahl«® 

In a somewhat different irm@. She holds that th« qum%m 
©f Inputs which m employe® may render t© Ms orpul aation 
wuld vary aiidh depend upon Hi® nature of outcomes vdiich 
stay follow as a of those inputs* ’ll® employ®®* 

therefore# in his work situation would be conceived to 
ba placed in a choice situation# in which progressively 
increasing Mount of inputs fra® Ms aid® would yield <5 yw^4\4T 
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Under the proposed frame, m inctanbent wold 
augment hi® inputs if by doing so h* could hope to promote 
hi# overall psycholo^caL gain# (subjective satisf action) 
derived fro® the anticipated outcomes* this is only 
possible ebon the desired outcomes have a content character, 
lii&t la, their availability i® contingent upon work 
performance. fhe anther, therefore, helievoe that the 
hast# of difference between the productivity of the employees 
In the private and public enterprises should lie in the 
content character of job elements (anticipated outcomes)* 
this dissertation seeks to verify this hooch (belief). 

Ihe first chapter of this dissertation give® a 
brief hi stories! over-view of the landmark® in the study 
of motivation of the employees in m orgwf rational set ip. 
The second chapter dismisses the Wardens theoretical frames 
ihlch have bean alloyed to offer a coneeptleWl analysis 
of the problem during the last too decades. 

fhe third chapter present® a theoretical frame 
under the exchange principle to offer a rational description 
of that quantum of inputs which an employee would render 
to his organisation to optimise Ms gains. It conceives 
that the wont of smergr md attention ihieh a per sen 
©©old deploy to meet his Various role 

obligation® emu be 



Ill 



to cop® Htti Tarfoua ecapeting physical and psychological 
us>tds *os® sati s faction he seeks. 

Hi® fourth chapter describee Hie broad outlines 
of fchis study Aids seek® to compare the content character 



mA the feta collected under the study. Hi® sixth chapter 
interprets those data and discusses their tapllc&tlans. 



If 


deficiency and abundance motives mi not simply within 
the domain of positive eatisflar® (abundance motives) 
as H«rsfe®g would like m to believe, Th@ study is 

oarrisd under the hop® that nay be, the findings would 

tr 

provide sum® masningM guidelines for our mmagmmt 
in Hi® public sector towards improving their 
efficiency. 





4* jJBLitoiBaL, toanigff ' 

*f® h&m beet* vary much occupied** wrote Unpin 
as early as 3023, *in perfecting die machines gad the 
tools #ii€fe fee uses in die economic arts* m hate hardly 
attempted to improve the worker himself.* Despite such 
e&ily emphasis on the hmm factor in industry* so dominant 
had he®® the regard for the machine® that little attention 
was glren to the mtk®r as sneh* on who® lay the responsi- 
bility of designing, operating* md oaring for those 
machines rigit opt© the end of the 30th century* With the 
tain of die century* however* there hm been a growing 
realisation that the stability of enterprises depends no 
less upon their psycholo^e# foundations than upon the 
solidity of economic and technic# supports* This resit* 
aation was particularly brougfii home by the pioneering 
sorbs of F*ederic V. Taylor on Shop lenageaent* A© 
demonstrated that the output of industrial estahli daunts 
could be increased by 2 to & times as much by adapting 
scientific management practices mad with die intro Action 
of rationalisation In industry. (Taylor, 1911a, 1911b* 
OUhrsth* 3931). 
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Thou# the sal %j ad anti fie practices 

recogpi sad the complexities of the problas of motivation, 
they preferred to aastnte that *«hat the «osfeie» want 
from their employers beyond anything else is hi# wages* 
and nhat the employers want flro© their workmen, is a low 
labour cost of manufacture. (Tyler* 1911), Such m 
assumption was perhaps mt aL together un justified in the 
then existing semi- feudal socio-psycho climate* in lhich* 
a worker was not that conscious of Ms other equally 
prominent social mi psychological needs besides the 
physical* as he is today* 

The attention to the problem of motivation* in 
a way* was drawn in ri#t earnest by the findings of 
Hawthorne studies carried out at the Philadelphia plant 
of tho Western Hectric Sstpfly Company# The investigators 
in this study at tho outset were not as much interested 
in the study of the problem* of motivation as such as In 
tho optimisation of work conditions ip improve efficiency. 
Surprisingly, during the course of dieir Invest! galeae* 
they discovered that in many Instances* no matter what 
kind ef changes they introduced* the productivity showed 
mi upward trend, so much so* that it centtaod to increase 
even under seme obviously adverse conditions. (Kayo* ifttt)* 





Those findings brought the problem of motivation 

oJL 

of tee employees to the fore in the orgsni station,, context, 
mi. made it evident that the attitude® of the workers 
Influenced their outputs in the work situation as much as 
mj other variable taken into consideration under rationali- 
sation till then. ! fhese finding® thne set a pace for a 
eystaaatlo study of the motivation of workers in m 
organisational set up. 

B. &A laMMitr. 

^§MmmsMsmi 

Hie early Hawthrone findings led to mi erroneous 
assumption that the more favourable attitudes a sorter nay 
have towards his work situation mid hie management, tho 
more s trendy he would he committed to his wort role 
obligations* Hits assumption Immediately gave a jfellllp 
to the humsai relations problem in Industry. It ganorated 
a new interest towards identifying those factors in the 
work situation which would influence tho attitudes of the 

4 

workers favourably towards their wort roles. Attempts 
were also made, to dotormino tee relative importance of 
each of the factors so identified. (Hsrsbsrg, k Hananer 
k Peter mm, 1W). Some of tee factors thick have keen 
found to he relevant in affecting overall job satisfaction, 
are security, opportunity for advancement, company end 

wages, intrinsic aspect® of tee Joh, supervision. 


Social aspects of fee job* cosntuni cation* working conditions 
benefits* and the like. 

tinier the Inman relations approach* the corker 
began to be looked upon as the most important part of m 
orgaaisatton (Odiome* 1962j Argyris* 1958), However* it 
was mm Mmowmi that tie improved moral® of the corker 
was not necessarily mcQmpmirn by increased efficiency* 
(March & Simon* 1958j Scott* 2962) a s anticipated. Si fact* 
a closer look into the problem brou#t out that there was 
hardly my discern! hi© relationship between the workers* 
overall job satisfaction and their productivity. fee 
moral® of the worker® could be low yet their productivity 
could be hi#, (Oarey, S67| Mats* Similarly, 

tie morale codd be hi#* mi yet the productivity codd 
be low (Habbe* 1947). 

liese findings had the effect of delinking the 
problem of motivation of the workers fro® their job 
satisfaction* It bogus to be registered that thou# 
the problem of the job satisfaction of the employees 
is certainly important for fee aana#®ent for many other 
reasons* it does not necessarily have a direct bearing 
on their productivity. Ihe two issues need indepsndmit 
examinations under different theoretical trmm B 

*»• •Mly step* *|. nt «f atodlag 

**** **•**“£ * M»« Mttwit* .f .*m mu Matt^ 



eo- relational in nature. They ware directed to discover 
t© what extent acme identifiable personality or the «t vixen* 
mental variable In the work situation was related with 
the efficiency on the jab, (Houser, 192?; Kenhouser, 3930). 
Snell fact finding studies, however, failed to offer a 
proper conceptual analysis of the problem. 


c» 3ho. 

In the early phases of indnetifal psychology, 
the problem of motivation was viewed under some hi#dy 
simplistic frames. According to the realist, man works 
bee^rse by doing so alone cm he feed himself and Ms 
family mid provide for other wants* tinder this view, 
he works because he is paid for it} and the mmmt of 
work he will do, and the satisfaction he derives from it, 


will depend open the aaotati of pay he steel ves; that is 
npon the attractiveness of financial incentives. Taylor* s 
early asmasptioss very much reflects this line of thinking. 
0n the other extras®, the idealists* 'viewpoint maintained 
that man works became# of some inner urge that compels 
him to contribute Ms share as a member of the working 
society of men. (fehLaa, 3914; Trotter and Toad, 3930), 
or that ho is attracted towards Ms work because of Ms 
asms iiBisr creative instinct. (Miles, 3929; Patten, 39 3£?)* 


It Is obvious that snob of the above ten 


classical intosprstations present rather a too simplistic 


version of the complexities of the problem of motivation 
in the orga^mtlostal context. It may b® .irong to assume 
that sr orgmi®*! voluntary behaviour is triggered off 
blindly by son© internal need or needs alone* H® is 
perhaps capable of taking a stock of the situation and 
choose that alternative in a shale© situation shich may 
maxim! so his foreseeable psychological gains* fho -author, 
therefore, endorses the vie^s that it is the content 
character of the job Elements leading to the desired 
outcomes dhloh prompts the Altars to invest thdr energy 
and attention in the work situation* this point is 
elaborated in greater detail in chapter three of this 
dissertation* 

B* aSttmiJIafeiis 

Ih® problem of motivation in * organisational 
set up still continues to belie a satisfactory expl ©nation* 
fh© findings of 1956*8 that prom© ting job satisfaction, 
or m majhasis on hmm relations alone did not increase 
overall productivity led to a re-thinking on the problem* 
the first attempt to explain that moaaoly was made by 
H orsberg (1956) liio preferred to offer Ms analysis under 
the frame of deficiency and abundance motives* His 
theory, however, has many pitfalls and now stands almost 
rejected* 



A ®or© meggiingM analysis has been offered by 
Troom (2964) under the Talmce-expecta'icy hypothesis* 

He flews the probies of motivation basically as a problem 
of choice oat of the different possible alternative© avail- 
aHe to this to cheese frem.freom’s model has been farther 
modified by later investigators who have preferred to 
introduce farther sophistications in it. fbr example. 
Porter It L a i&er (1968) make a distinction between the 
apparently direct first level anticipated outcomes* sad the 
need based second level outcomes. though the models 
proposed by later Investigators look very attractive* 

It is doubtful If such sophistications could be reliably 
assessed* or meaningfully analysed in the real life 
situations. 

Motivational psychologists on the ether bend 
still continue to engine the problem under such needs 
as need for achievement* competence* or effectence ©to. 
S&eir main weakness is that they view the problem fro® 
the standpoint of the inner needs of the worker only* 
end Ignore the organisational climate in which the 
Inewhent may have to operate, 

Ihe learning theorists tend to eaplain the efforts 
put in the work situation ht terms of habit strength 
or on the basis of earlier ©permit conditioning , 
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a. lab ,,§Bligfa.sM3aiLMiXQrfaamf * 

the ban® of psychological literature is that w® 
do not have wiified paradigas to accowit for th® same sot 
of related events studied under different botndry conditions. 
I&ch investigator who happens to study some particular 
aspect of the phenomenon wider some specified conditions 
usually attempts to interpret his findings in that narrow 
domain only under hjls om theoretical frames and his on 
improvised concepts. In doing so ( little attention is paid 
to bring out the similarities and differences of that fra®© 
with those already existing in the literature. The net 
result of this tread has been that we come across a large 
array of theories and formulations accounting for the 
outcomes of the same phenomenon wader different conditions. 
This is equally true of the problem of motivation of the 
employees in the organisational context. 

As already mentioned in the last chapter* classical 
psychology attempted to explain the problem hi terms of some 
inner needs (f e bl«n. 3914s f«®d» 3918; Trotter* 1919). 

Such explanations* however* in substance remain tautological; 
they do not add much to our knowledge. 

Tha currant anpfrical tint in payohology, however, 
tiew the pro W. an rathar differently. It attempt* to 
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Identify ■ those elements in the situation with #iich the 
performance on the outcome side is correlated. In this 
context, one of the earliest hunches was that the work 
performance of the workers should be directly related with 
their work attitudes. 

However, this common sense belief, is not supported 
by experimental evidence. (Bra»£field and Crockett, 1955; 
Gadel and Kriedt, 1952; Brayfiold and Marsh, 1953; ) 

Job satisfaction as a determiner of performance 
has also come under a cloud aider the attributive theory. 
Ibr&sny years it was believed that attitudes were the 
antecedents, and therefore the causae of behaviour. However 
the research and debt at es resulting from F^ stinger’ 3 
dissonance theory (Festinger, 1957} have changed that 
interpretation. It is argued now that people observe 
their actions, and infer their attitudes from those 
observations, that were once considered os- causative 
factors are now described as effects. According to the 
self perception theory, when people are asked about their 
job satisfaction, they would say# "fell, I come to work 
all the time, I must like my job. * Thus attending work is 
seen as the cause* of satisfaction and not the other way 
round. 

b. EtxskfxgVa. Jh asla: 

Despite the fact, that no significant correspondent 
between job satisfaction and performance is discovered, it 


has been rather difficult to reconcile with these findings* 

m 

One of the ea*ly attempts to esplain this ansooly has been 
made hy Hersberg mder his ’Motivation Hygiene theory** 
lerzberg with a view to identify the factors 
defining job satisfaction instead of employing conventional 
instruments of attitude measurement used a somewhat 
different technique* I® asked his subjects ifoo were drawn 

<VY\d L 

both fro® the white„the blue collared empLoyeea,(H®r*berg» 
1959) to recall those instances in tiaeir professional 
career ihich may have been somevfcat unusually satisfying or 
dissatisfying. Hfs data revealed that those instances 
recalled by his respondents which had made them feel 
unusually happy mostly relofed to some special recognition, 
achievement, advancement, or enhancement of responsibility; 
Whereas those instances which were registered by them as* 
specially annoying or dissatisfying were found to be 
associated with such factors as unsatisfying company 
policy and affeinistration, poor supervision, low wages, 
disappointing work conditions, and the like* 

Since, the responses of his subjects referred to 
a different set of factors in the two sets, Hersberg 

proposed that the psychological feelings of satisfaction 

•'*; • - -• ; • **• ' 

and dissatisf a etion should be conceived to be structurally 

different, th a t Is, dissatisfaction was not simply s ease 
ef negative satisfaction* 



In relating the psychological febiings of s a tisf a etio 
end dissatisfaction with «rk perforates, H 9 r*berg has 
further proposed that the diseatisfiers *ich were designated 
by Mb as hygiene factors could not be effective activators . 

4 perceived deficiency on these counts would certainly be 
annoying bat this annoyance uould not prompt the -Alters 
to ang»«t their inputs in the writ situation. Jhe effective 
motivators according to him. could only be positive satisfies 
which have the character of abidance motives (Krech, 1982) 
like recognition, responsibility* advancement, etc, 

Harsberg-a theais does explain the *>amoiy of lack 
of correspondence between overall 3®t satisfaction 
ad the accompanying perform* 108 ■ *n * situation riiere 
both the positive satisfiers, and dissatisfiers may be 
prominent, the workers would remain dissatisfied, yet they 
would work with comritment under the force of abradance 
motives. Conversely, in a situation in *ich Are hygiene, 
factors are well taken care of the workers would feed. 

satisfied yet they may net I* *» * ffert8 lf «*• 

positive a&tdsfiers did net occupy a promin«t place in 

the organizational set-up. 

Thou# the H e rzborg* s thesis seems to offer a 

plausible mmar to the proht ® 8 of lat^c of correspondence 
between f@b Satisfaction performance, a Closer analysis 
brings out that it is faulty i» ®a3® r r»speets* (H 0 use & 
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ligdfor, 1967). I B the first instance, there is little 
rationale in as earning that satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

A 

n*y "be conceived to form parts of diffehnt continua. Ihog^b 
the factor composition of the two psychological feelingsas 
described by Hersberg remains different, this difference 
seems to be rather superficial. In case if Hersberg were 
to probe deeper to discover the underlying motivational 
dimensions ihiefa figured in the instances of dissatisfaction, 
he would have perhaps discovered no basic difference in the 
set of elements producing satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Poor supervision, or inequitable management policies could 
not be satisfying or annoying per se, unless they mere 
indirectly promoting or blocking some underlying needs. 

Under the defences employed by people, as suggested by 
Troom^ 1964} dissatisfaction fait on account of lack of 
reco&iition, or poor eppe^temities for advancement including 

AJkX* / 

donation may not be overtly add tied as Jtuch but is rather 
likely to be ascribed to the failings in the management or 
to seme other environmental factors. Mai be, when the 
underlying motivational dimensions are examined in the eases 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction both of them may be 
found to be directly related with our ego and social needs. 
Bie deficiency registered on these dimensions would produce 
negative satisfaction (dissatisfaction) whereas a sense of 
achievement in these would produce satisfaction. Hie 
dichotomy envisaged by H 9 rzberg, therefore, seems to have 
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little logical force. 

H®rzberg, however, seems to be ri$it in so far he 
classifies the two sets of elements as content and contextual 
factors. H 0 nberg , g thesis becomes intelligible if we account 
for the performance ha terms of content and context factors 
rather than in terms of deficiency (Hygiene ) and abiaidsnee 
(positive s&tisfiers) mo tires. Hygiene factors coi£Ld not 
be ef fee tire motivators not because they are hygiene factors 
but because they mostly hare a contextual character. 
Contextual factors could be defined as the set of such Job 
Elements in the situation the ar&il ability of which is not 
dependent upon work performance, that is, they lie outside 
the domain of the locus of control of the worker. H a tnrally. 
when a worker could neither increase nor decrease the 

.. .V. ■ .. ; ^ , 

quantum of returns through a rariation in his inputs, it 
could not influence the performance either way* 

She content factors in the work situation could be 
defined as comprising of those outcomes, the arail ability of 
which is contingent upon work performance. When so defindd, 
we could assert that it is only the eontent factors which 
could be effective motivators in the work situation. 

Under the proposed definition of the content 
factors, it would be wrong to assume that hygiene factors 
(deficiency motives) could not have a content complexion* 
therein lies the failings of Herzberg* Q thesis • 
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To illustrate, the very same wages ihieh may hare a 
contextual character, when disbursed on a monthly or 
weekly basis would acquire a content character when 
they are disbursed on a piece rat© system end in the 
latter case they do become effect! re motivators. 

(fyatt, 2931) . 

It is naive to believe that individuals would 
sugaent their inputs only in those situations in which 
they could hope to promote their positive satisfaction. 
They would be ®s strongly motivated to do the s m® if 
they could alter the expectancies (probabilities} of 
the negative outcomes which they would like to avoid. 

This principle was amply demonstrated during the emergency. 
The work effect ency definitely increased during that 
period since one could protect himself against dismissal, 
premature retirement, or demotion through hard work only* 
Security which in normal times could be described 
contextual, that is, it is not related with the work 
performance particularly in the Government Organisations, 
acquired a content character during emergency. The 
efficiency increased daring those times not because 
positive s a tisflers were introduced in the work situation, 

but because, security which is normally a hygiene factor 

.... " ' 1 ; ' ' • ’ r ■ ■ _ • ‘ : " , " i (. ■ . : _ 

had acquired a content complexion. H Q rsberg* s thesis, 

therefore, needs a revision under a content contextual 
trm»* 



C. 

The l*tionaI model Is bassi cm the assumption that 
famm bein^ do not behave like automatons Odder some 
lister impulsions. % ey rather act rationally - rationally 
from tlielr om subjective standpoint. 9h«n confronted vdih 
a diolce situation, they take stock of the situation by 
mmlnimg Hie pros mi cons of cash one of the posMbl© 

alternatives available, mi than arrive at a decision* 

% 

BisMenaL models have owe up against sevsre 
critic! me in the psychological literature (1C* Cl Aland, 

cKiJ^MAA. M- /U-c. 

*989* p*2D, The main rational models 

i&ylknt hmem beings may not act rationally from the 
standpoint of others, -yet they perhaps do .act rationally 
from their om standpoint. That rationality is bounded, 
by Ms o* ©ofpftions* idiosyncratic perceptions, under* 
lying needs, mi past experiences. Individuals do under- 
stand the eonsonuences of their acts mi it is these 
conseftences #tich determine their choices. The stool e 
of eg* psychology mi d@ fanes msejaxtim are founded m 
this logic. 

The rational mode&feoi&ever, does not imply that 
decision making In a choice situation tfeoald necessarily 
b» carried out at the conscious plane. Ind, herein 
lies Hie snag of this model, ^hidi calls for a depth 

lit# ' ” . ’ ■■■ 








I mm (1984) Illustrates fee above principle by 
assuming that the worker in Ms work situation cm b® 
conceited to bats atleast tie possible altemati tea; one, 
Aether to work wife r®a«onaM.# oomitn«ii, mi tie, to 

+t 

work wife partial cofflribaaat* f n such a choice situation, 
m individual Mil weigh the pros spd cone of e a ch of fee 
two alternatives before arriving at a decision, Sid, be 
would choose that path out of the two, fetch may yield better 
overall return, k® already mentioned, y^oorn’e ?aedel basically 
relies upon fee concepta of valences mi expectancies. 

the expectancies are the probabilities that the 
person sees, first of accomplishing the task ®5al mi second 
©f being rewarded for Ms achievement, %ay could rang® 
fra* 0 to I, the Valence is fee strength of an individual* s 
preference for a particular outcome and is related to bis 
concept of utility. It refers to the salience of each 
of fee possible otttoatnee following a particular choice* 
fhe faiences could be eifeer positive or negative. That 
is, fee outcome depending upon fte character could be 
positively or negatively satisfying. 

Certain investigators adopting fee basic premises 
ef fee freon 9 s model have Mao introduced fee additional 
concept ®f in *t mentality, %® instrsnnatality index 
according to those Investigators if fee individual's 
perception of fee rslationfeip between first level outcomes 


(rewards or ntaas obtained) snd the second level ont- 
comes dMch define the underlying needs, this concept Is 
introduced to relate the performance net simply with the 
©vert g»aLa sou^it but also with the basic underlying needs, 
free® ties valence mid expeet'gtcles by arming that 
the force of m individual to exert a giws amount of effort 
Is a mono tesil call y Increasing taction ©f the algebrie mm 
of the predicts of the vaLsnce of all first level outcomes 
and the stxnngih of Ms expectancies that each levdl of 
performance will he attained by the amount of effort. 

To state in a different mj the pay-off® of 
different levels. have bean conceived to tee a taction of 
the probability of each possible outcome following that 
effort level and its sail nice, taction adopted tey free® 

Ibr the reasons of simplicity is mhltiplioativB. this Is* 

( effort) a ■ T BiW f 

tiers 11 is the expectancy of the I th outcome out of the 
possible osteoses* g®d W. is Its valence. %t of the 
different (effort) e*s that level is likely to be adopted 
is likely to ytsid optimal resalts, 

%n this context it may be noted that (effort), d 
W should have a maxima point, l®yond a eertainlevel 
the fatigae incurred mid other deprivation* dbifh may follow 
because of the additional units of energy spent beyond 
the optimal level msuld increase the probability of negative 
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outcomes (outcomes with negative valences) without adding an 
equivalent amount to the possible positive outcomes 
(outcomes having positive idleness) * 

The main significance of yroom*s model is that it 
does explain as to how productivity could he high under 
conditions of poor job satisfaction, and could he low when 
the job satisfaction may be highs To illustrate, there 
could he a situation that even working with full commitment 
may yield little positive satisfaction, yet not working 
with commitment could have still more unpleasant consequences* 
In such a situation which resembles an avoidance - 
avoidance paradigm# the worker would choose that path which ms 
yield comparatively less annoying results* Increased 
productivity under emergency could he very much explained 
on that basis* j 

Similarly, there could he situations which say pro- 
vide plenty of scope to an employee to withdraw his inputs 
from his work obligations and invest them elsewhere without 
losing the benefits* In such a situation, the workers 
could he highly satisfied, yet they might not he giving 
the required amount of inputs to their organisations* 

This situation is exemplified by our public# or Government 
organisations* The employees in such organisations stand 
higher in respect of their job satisfactions than their 
counterparts in private organizations* yet their productivity 
remains lower for the reason that they rather do not stand 
to lose in terms of their overall psychological returns 
even hy withholding or reducing their inputs in their work 


roles* 



8 * fMtikmi , 

<i> %aen*,a .jteagteaesLaaaa^ 

Since 1970* s otter investigators have tried to introduce 
their own modifications in the Vroom*s model to suit their 
own Hypothesis. Graen (1967) describes the same model under 
the frame of his expectancy theory, It suggest© that the degree 
of effort made towards achieving a certain level of performance 
should rather he examined in a global perspective, that is, 
by talcing into consideration other relevant demands on the 
individual like the obligations to self, and the family, and 
other internally or externally mediating psychological factors, 
Under the latter set of factors, he gives a considerable 
importance, and may he very rightly, to ona*s own value system, 
the social pressure and the organisational climate as deter- 
minants of overt behaviour. 

It will he a little beyond the scope of this text to examine 
Gwen's analysis in detail. There can, however, be no two 
opinions that the individual's inputs in the work situation 
need to be examined in a global perspective that is by con- 
sidering all otter competing demands which ha is also 
supposed to meet. This aspect of the problem is particularly 
emphasised in the Marginal Theory of inputs as discussed by 
the author in Chapter 3# 

Regarding the internal and external mediators, they could be 
very well accomodated in the Vroom's model. Overt possible 
outcomes corresponding to those pressures could be 
in cl u d e d directly amongst the set of elements on 
the outcome side alongwifch others to predict the 




4biU£attone oer^ttianfc, oart of liia ncp&nndatloxi* 

theroltece f oo«M be very wAl aecsopodetoa to tin Vroota*# 
laedei Its© If » 

<2) MtMff fflfl ftMffrff ^^gtoationfit 

Barter end &«itor Cl968| have 2m that i»lift©4 tin 
Vsooia < 8 n*xloI* Thoy $fefti ii^iortam© net only to the alter** 
natives of oiifceonec bat aim to the pearcnivoi ccsattogese^ 
between fcba efforts raufc to# 'essa the reifcgeis ofetetooa 5® a 
eeissomntna of those toiwfcs* itecsoratog to their tlaocy# 
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In a way# Porter and l»awler have tried to analyse 
the components which govern the expectancies tinder Vroom*s 
model# Theoretically, the conceptual analysis offered by 
them is certainly more sound# however# it is rather difficult 
to oper atioa&l ize 'their concepts and have some intelligible 
under standing of the components which would define the 
perceived expectancies of the outcomes under the Vroom’s 
model* 

(3.) 

The VIS Theory represents the dominating theme in 
motivational explanations of human behaviour in organisations . 
The different versions of the theory as outlined above 
differ in their emphasis and the terminology they employ, 
otherwise they have no fundamental differences between them* 
VBS Model certainly adds clarity to the underlying dynamic* 
of motivation# even though it remain® operationally complex* 
Human beings have thoughts and intentions which influence 
their behaviour* Expectancy - Valence theory takes account 
of those phenomena# whereas reinforcement and drive theories 
do not* However# ©s the findings suggest# it may not 
be necessary to enter into such sophisticated details for » 
the purpose of prediction in actual life situations. As 
mentioned in section *G* the decision making in the 
situation seems to take note of only those salient 
features which may be fairly prominent in the cognitive 
system of the individual* (Parker and Oyer# 1976). 
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f* setting 

The expectancy hypothesis has been a little more 
elaborately worded under the goal setting theory proposed 
by Locke (1968) • It argues that the intentions to work 
to achieve the goals set by an individual act as primary 
motivators* 

The basic assumption of the goal setting hypothesis 
is that the individual*® level of performance amongst other 
things is a function of one's motivation to achieve certain 
predefined goals* The goals sought (the level of production 
to he achieved} under the goal setting hypothesis* would 
depend upon the individual's perceptions regarding the 
usefulness of these goals (instrumentality} to serve the 
basic needs (second level outcome®} * Though the goal 
setting hypothesis emphasises the goals set by an individual* 
it does not deny that after all these are the basic needs 
whose satisfaction is ultimately sought* 

The goal setting hypothesis predicts that when the 
mediating goals are specifically defined* they would 
influence the performance (inputs} much more effectively 
as against when they may be vaguely defined or defined 
in generalities* For example, asking a person to achieve 
75?4 of the target would be much more effective in producing 
the desired results than merely asking him to stand first 
or put in his best. Goal setting Hypothesis is* therefore, 
fairly relevant for defining management styles* A number 
of studies have shown that having specific 
results in higher performance than in the 


goals in view 
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clarity and definiteness about those goals (Ivancevich# 1977? 
hathara & B aides# 1975? Torborg, 1976? White# Mitchell, 

Bell# 1977| . This theory is not very much different from 
expectancy theory except in that it lays a greater emphasis 
upon soto predefined goals. The author *s contention# however, 
is that tbsr choice of goals in itself would depend upon 
the constraints of the situation and upon the probability that 
they could he realistically achieved in the given situation 

This theory is also sub-sumed under Vroom* s model. 
Under that model# the anticipated psychological gains 
associated with each of the possible alternatives for one 
would depend upon the awareness of the outcomes# his 
aspiration® in that dir action# and their subjective 
importance {valance) for him. Naturally# when the outcomes 
are more specifically and clearly defined they would, affect 
the decision making process more prominently m against 
when they may be vaguely defined, aid the decision maker 
may not be fully cognizant of the possible outcomes and 
their esgaectancies (probability of the anticipated event 
materialisissg) . 

@* §mu&2mmk M s a & m jafeR. 

The ugh the rational models have been vehemently 
criticised on philosophical grounds (Me. Clelland# 1969 )# 
it has been verified through a number of finding# (Galbraith 
and Curoings# 1967? hauler and Porter# 1967? Hacfeman and 
Pwtar# 1968? Green, 1969? Hunt & Hill, 1969?&a«Flar* 1973# 
3wmm»: Hartman# stehbins and Jones# 1977# Harriet and 
Russell# 1979|* The research in this area ales offer# 



plasty of ftMUtagfiii loads ebcut the aathodclogy to h© 
aOo;to a for a hotter ©etioation of tha lovd of icmte 
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1© a hotter i^edietos: of the perfossowffico than the across 
sObJocts approach* it nag 1 ho for tiio reason that tbo 
subjective e©$pessfc*snei©s and vaXoneoe of the' xm'coivcf 
mteosaoc ar@ not ioaopondoot of tho noreonalitsj' factors* 

,c Imcmght out# the aspectancias remain higher Sec tho 
people haying high ©elf-»©efc©eEi (Xvaroovicfr# 1976)# car 
those f&to tetorj:rQt tho situation in torao of internal 


locus of control (content character of the outoseae©) 
as a’.alnst those iha Interpret the eitisatton in twcsw 
of an scitm'aal locos of control (Lied# 6 ftritcfoara# 1976? 
tStfcchali# ShQfeor © wood* 1975? Sins©# Sailegyi 4St Mo Hotair# 
1976| # Oh© J mmB at el ©tsadF (197?) also found that 


eKpaetanslea uora higher in a suppcwrtivo organisational 
G&iraata ana louor there role c^Mguitsf ©ssistod* 

In resrxxst of the possible outcosos to ho fcJson 
into consider ation undor tho doeisioo mating ?«f©3ig% 
the finding® soon to suggest that listing of smaller 
nuralxr of outoon^s gives better remit r than © large 
atther which raa^ he incorporated in one's attempts to 


he mre rigorous (Pasrhar and Oyer* 1976 ) « This finding 
Is In accord tilth the practical oKigoaolo* of tho ©ituatto: 
Only those poscihlo outeoae© which msgr figure ^eoednaatl^ in 
the cognitive sisters of the wartime tmm affect his decision* 
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Ail these details which are not attended to, would he in a 
'way# irrelevant in that subjective decision making exercise* 
This is corraterafced by other finding in this area as well, 
for example, the prediction of the performance of engineers 
was better when they generated their own outcomes (Invanceiti j 
1976| . it would certainly be tetter in that condition 
since the respondents would include only those outcomes which 
say occupy a prominent place in their cognitive system to 
influence their decisions. 

There have teen lots of other findings in this area* 
but it semis needless to refear to them for the purx»s© of 
this dissertation, 

H * -EaaiJfeLSaQEy# 

Smaity theory also occupies a pron&nent place in 
the psychological literature to describe both the satisfaction 
aM the performance of individuals in the work situation* 

Equity theory originates from the exchange 
hypothesis as applied in economies aid social relations 
(Homans, 1961; «T agues, 1961* Fatten, 1961J • The equity 
theory as elaborated by Adams (1963, 1965) rests' on the j 

assumption that individuals have a fair assessment of ! 

their quantum of overall inputs in a given situation# | 

along with the quantum of returns or the rewards which 
they may obtain as a consequence of those inputs* Tha : 

ratio of the two measures (Return^Input^ would define 
certain Index. This index; is consistently compared 
with the corresponding index of equivalent others* 

If the fiscal person^* pereeptioii is that the equity lias 
in his favour, that is, he is getting proportionately 
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a larger share of rewards or return© that) equivalent others# 
he would tend to increase his inputs to achieve parity# 
Conversely# if the focal person perceives that the principle 
of equity is adverse# he would withhold his inputs so as to 
reach parity# Thus the principle of equity could he indirect] 
an effective motivator* 

The equity principle assume© that the individuals 
develop need to maintain equity in the system# 

and this need affects the quantum of inputs in the work 
situation either positively or negatively accordingly as the 
equity index may ho in one*s favour or against* 

Though there is some evidence which supports the 
above analysis {Goodman# 1977? Adams mod Roswibaum# 1962) 
the need to regress in the direction of equity seems to | 

he somewhat superficial speciall# when the equity principle | 
may be in one*© favour* This is supported by a number of 
findings {Homans# 1953# Andrews# 1967? Patten# 1961? 

Pritchard# bunnatt© & Jorgenson# 1972? Lawler & 0*Gara# 1967) . 

According' q to the’ author the equity principle is 
effective not for t he reasons stated by Adams# but may he for I 
rather different reasons* The equity principle upholds tha^t 
the returns would be commensurate with inputs. Haturally# 
when the rewards or returns may remain contingent upon 
work performance# they would acquire a content character* 

As such# when the principle of equity is operative# indi- 
vidual* could augment their psychological gain* by 
increasing their inputs* This operative pert of the principle 
act* as an affective motivator* If the returns were to 
be inequitable# hut they did not have a content eas»M***w. 
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it is doubtful if that inequity would influence the level 


of performance either way. 


A flagrant violation of the 


principle is 


a w wm***r* *#%**<»#**»* w«-<srw i ’w»P»w | ^ * 2 ,™" — W 

adhered every day in the real life situations. For 
example, a daily wage worker under a private contractor 
works much harrier as against his counterpart in Goverm.ait 
employment despite the equity index being obviously against 


him* The letter 


ouch more in exchange for his inputs 


in terns of wages, fringe benefits, leave concessions# 
medical facilities and the like# than the worker in private 
employment, yet he is not seen to increase his inputs because 
the returns have a contextual character. 

The equity principle would certainly he a source 
of dissatisfaction when a person registers that he is 'not 
getting an equitable return on his inputs. But it is not 
necessary that this dissat isf action may also be reflected 
in his work performance* The actual inputs made in the 
work role would depend upon many other consideration®# one 
of them being if he could augment his overall returns 
through increased inputs. 




little substance in believing that workers would necessarily 
increase their inputs if the inequity is in their favour 

* 

(overpaid® . in the fi-rst instate this inequity may not 
he registered# and even if registered it could be rationalised, 
The equity principle assumes that people have such strong 
in built needs to uphold the equity principle that they . 
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This is not true, it is also not upheld by eecperiraeutal 
evidence either (Goodman « Friencl'aan# 19711 « Hoi this 
principle been true, workers in public organisations would 
have teen more productive than in private employment. 

According to the author, the principle of equity 
seems to he directly related with the subjective feeling of 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions* When perceived equity is 
in tees* favour, the individual would he satisfied, whereas 
if it is ©gainst him, te would he dissatisfied* It could act 
as a motivator only in those situations in which the indivi- 
duals could, minimize their dissatisfaction or augment their 
satisfaction by Increasing their inputs in their work role* 

I. ' Behaviour mUMS&e&ion Theories* 


Whereas the other theories give a pride of the 
place to the internal needs, the major emphasis of the 
•Behaviour bonification Theories* has been that the base® 
of behaviour are enviromaontally determiziaa, It does not 
give that much of importance to the internal needs. 








which have used incentives to reinforce the desired 
performance s@@n to support the Behaviourists* contention 
(Adams and Karnartt, 1975) . 

In defence of the theory, it may be mentioned 
that the author 1 ® study seems to support the view that habit, 
strength may b© an effective motivator in Its own right in 



but there is little doubt that doing the work well in 


itself becomes rewarding on the basis of previous learning* 


And this hind of habit once acquired could be sustained 


from further reinforcaraent obtained from within (self 


satisfaction! even when there may be no ©sternal rewards 
in the situation. 


This hypothesis finds a further support from 
our everyday observations that certain people do identify 
with idleness and would like to give their wry minimum 
to their work roles* I have come across tribals in Madhya 




interests oil along, it seems plausible that they start 
shunning productive activity in later life* Work becomes 
to fcisem a secondary regative rein£o..;cer, As such there 
©©eras to toe a plenty of force in the Behavioural or 
Learning theories* May he, they need a more intensive 
examination. 
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** VIE models discussed in the previous chapter 
vide a rational description of -the motivational ccg^ooneiit 
of the worker's level of performance in their professional 
roles, ^cording to the author the quantum of inputs can 
“*• satisf ^torily explained on the analogy of the 
gi al Utility theory of money as applied to economic 
transactions. The economic man has a certain amount of 

money or capital at his diKrrto.. i 

disposal, and at the siaae fcj jae 

be has to neat a number of his economic needs. Marginal 

utility theory of money assumes that he would ^ 

uuae) his money in a manner that his overall utility 

returns (the subjective satisfaction gained) from the 

^°°^ s °r article© obtained in m i. - 

ne ® in ejiChange for money are 

maximised* Just as tbs anar****- 

©cono©ic man is conceived t» 

have a certain limited fund of money, his disposal, ve ean 

limited amount of enemv »nd 

energy and attention at his disposal 

to meet his various physical , * 

Physical, social, and pathological 

«***»• just as the optimisation jwincipl. operates 

0OOnOmiC *"—•«— involving an exchange of 

“My for goods, the same principle will also hold with 

i * > * rtai *#>*****■ in cooing with Ms various competing 



seeds* Under this conceptualization, the energy and 
attention at one's disposal are considered at par with 
the amount of money an economic man has at Ms disposal 
to exchange for utility items in economic transactions* 

Under tbs proposed frame, decision making would 
be governed bv the principle that the last unit of energy 
and attention invested in different pursuits would obtain 
the same amount of psychological satisfaction from each, 
and it would also equal the amount of negative satisfaction 
(annoyance) incurred with the investment of the last unit 
of energy and attention to cop© with various demands.* 

The proposed paradigm has some unique features as 
distinguished from the classical concept of motivation* 

8* the. ProaosedJ? aradigra vis-a-vis the. ifeti v,afioaM_...Thsgrle.g>.: 

The basic assumption of the Motivational theories 
is that the behaving organism acts under some inner corapulsioi 
It assumes that the behaving organism has little choice in 

| 

Ms actions* This does not saee to be true* As already 
mentioned* he seems to be capable of weighing the pro© 
and cons of the possible choices available to Mm to 
arrive at a decision* 

A man operates under a number of needs which haw 
to he attended to, on a day to day, or week to week basis* 
None of them could be neither wholly denied nor wholly 


* Refers to Marginal Utility theory of money and 
principles of optimisation* 
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indulged ii^o the exclusion o£ others. Each of them 
•would be given only that much of attention and time 
that the behaving organism may maximise Ms overall 
anticipated psychological gains in the future with his 
present investments. In so far, the behaviour of the 
workers in their work role is concerned, we can assure 
that the workers are capable of taking a rational decision-, 
rational from their own standpoint, under a decision 
making paradigm in a choice situation, ! 

The basic weakness of the motivational theories j 
is that they give a pride of place to the internal dynamics I 
but fail to fcaJce into account the environmental constraints ! 
under which a behaving organism has to operate* They assume 
that the ^behaving organism act® either under the impulsion 
of his most prominent need at any given time, or when there 
may be a number of equally prominent needs, ha tends to 
seek their resolution and acts under the impulsion of 
the resolved needs. These assumptions are logically 
unsound. It would not be possible to arrive to any kind 
of resolution between the competing needs without taking I 

■ . ■ . ' 1 . ; ' i 

into consideration the environmental constraints, nor is ! 

; 

it true that the organism may act under the impulsion of I 
its most prominent need at any given time. When the : 

environment may not present a possibility of the satisfaction 
of that need, the organism would naturally seek to make 

j 

the best of what he has and postpone the gratification of j 

I 

that need for future, or may even repress it* 

The proposed frame gives a more intelligible j 

| 

description of the resolution of conflicts and the choice of 


a behaviour at a particular time* It does not undermine 
the importance or the significance of the underlying needs 
Under the proposed frame, they -would directly affect 
the saliences of the possible outcomes which may follow 
the choices avail able. And the choice would naturally 
fall in that direction which has the possibility of 
yielding maximum psychological^ gains (subjective psychology 
satisfaction) • 

The conflict under the proposed frame is envisaged , 
the plan© of the decision making process, and not amongst 
the needs as such. 

c. steJteEgtea 3L P.y^iutj. jRjam, .s* &&=sM. MamZeLl&S&Xi 

The basic difference between the proposed frame 
and the Vroom* s model is, that the latter examines the 
effort put in the job situation in isolation, whereas 
the former examines the work role in a global perspective* 
It is our common experience that despite our motivation, 
w© may withhold our inputs in the work role to cope with 
some competing demands from which we could not ©scape* 

I to Indian worker does not merely act to meet his job 
demands, he has also to invest large amounts of his 
energy and attention in attending to household chores, 
meeting familial obligations, caring and nurturing for 
the sick, and the like. such a heavy toll 

of Ms energy and attention that he is left with little 
surplus to invest in his work role* 

The problem in the work situation is not that 
the worker does not want to tire himself out, the real 
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aifficulty is that he wants to withhold his investment 
in the work role so that he could invest his savings 
in some other pursuits which would yield him greater 
returns in terms of overall psychological gains, than 
he could hope to achieve with its investment on the 
work role on a day to day or week to week basis, Thera 
are studies to support the view that the pace set by the 
subject depends upon the total amount of work which he 
may set for himself, (Poffenborgor, 1927 ), As such, 
expenditure of energy and attention on the work role 
should be viewed in a global perspective, and not in 
isolation, independently of other demands with which 
an individual has also to cope* 

©• Mam i feL 

We have to work under the assumption that the incumb 
in the work situation tries to seek a satisfaction of 
his various needs not simply by attending to his work 
role obligations during the work hours, hut also through 
other pursuit© during that time which may promote his 

i; 

overall psychological gains* Many such pursuits in which 1 
he may fritter away his energy and attention during the | 
work hours could b© non-functional or even disfunctions! i 

from the standpoint of the organisation, yet they could be ; 

■ ■ . 1 : . ' | 

fairly meaningful and satisfying to the incumbent from ; 

his own standpoint. j 

Taking a cue from the proposed paradigm, we could j 
heps to increase the productivity of our workers only 
when they find it profitable to invest larger proportions ; 
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roles as against their investment in other competing 
mn-functional pursuits - non-functional from tie stand- 
point of the organization. We could hope to do so by 
adopting the following practices*- 

1* To make the returns flowing from workers* input 
more attractive* This could be dona by throwing in 
scan© additional incentives in the work situation. The 
incentives so aided should have a content complexion* that 
is, their availability should be contingent upon work 
performance* 

The incentives thrown into the situation would 
increase the quantum of psychological satisfaction gained 
with the last uhifc of energy and attention invested in 
that direction, and as a consequence additional units 
would continue to be invested until a new balance is 
restored such that the marginal satisfaction gained 
from each of the pursuits once again becomes equal. 

2* To add same negative _ outcomes in those pursuits- 
which may be taking a toll of the workers energy and 
attention during his work hours. This would have the 
effect of making the returns obtained in competing demands 
less attractive, and as a consequence the units of energy 
and attention released from competing demands would 
be channelised in the work situation to arrive at a 
nistf l&aX^tiQs# 

Reprimand for- frittering away energy in non- 
functional pemsuits may be necessary specially in these 
situations in which the employees may not stand to le as 
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if they were to withhold their inputs in their work 
role* 

3* To make the outcomes, when the adequate inytits in 
one’s worlc role ere not furnished* less attractive. 

This recorrcnendation is based on the principle that 
individuals lilce to avoid the anticipated urgly outcomes 
or deficiencies as much as they may like to promote 
their positive psychological satisfaction* In this 
area such steps as making the worker stay over time* 
curtailment of weekly holiday* demotion without reduction 
in emoluments* or transfer to a less prestigeoua position 
could be fairly effective. These are the practices which 
are mostly adopted by the cororaranist countries to keep 
their economy going fI*Z*-«0» v 1961), 

4. To share those obligations of the incumbent which 
may be making an undue drain on his fund of energy and 
attention. An Indian worker has to work under the 
pressures of many needs which take a heavy toll of his 
time and energy. If he could be given some relief* 
he could increase his inputs in his work role. Such 
practices as reaching the fortnightly rations at the 
workers* door-sfca^* ©tending nursing care to the old 
and infirm members of the family, working arrangements 
for baby sitting and schooling of young children, and 
provision for transport from the work to household may go 
long way reducing the fatigue of our workers and 
making -thim more fit for work. 


* Union# m Russia 
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in tho public s©cfcfl>* ronain ativoly cor© satisfied 

cod their overall proficiency mad ccri;xatoncK3 levels arc not 
lower either than than© of tbo cx^doyoeo in the private: 
©actor* Tm differ an sa in tbair porfoarr^iiiaas# tharmSora* 
cjonld only bo attributed to the differences in their iisofci- 
vsttloM* «ii« study* thsri afore* cadis to find out If tfecsco 
or© coy booie differences in the content cod aast^feual 
oa*a:da«io;'4i of sotao of the relovani t factor® associated with 
fcbo Job situation in tl» tm binds of orgoniaotions* 

Yh© author has boon procaptod to carry oat this study* 
partly to die;.,®! tin faeliaE that grater overall job satis- 
faction should nocossarily result in increased prodnativltry* 
©nd partly to itaonsteat© that unless our lasaagsEianb adopts 


a policy of 


a content character to the boamfibc cm 


ranrord® offered by si orgsjisation, is© could not hope 




larger amount of energy and attention in the work situation, 
Tin© deficiency motive® have not been given that 
importance in the organisational context which they desire# 
in this context# the author* s personal belief is that the 
felt deficiencies could also act as primary motivators# 
People do not act merely to promote their positive satis- 
faction, they are equally motivated to reduce or minimis© 
the anticipated irritants and deficiencies# The entire 
psychology of adjustment is governed by that principle* 
f*he dissertation seeks to verify if the efficiency 
of the employees in private organisations remains higher 
than in public organisations despite their lower morale* 

In one case; deploying greater energy and attention on 
the tjork role does make a difference in the anticipated 
outcomes# whereas in the otter there is tot much difference 
in the anticipated outcomes whether one works with or 
without coOTaitraent* It seeks to establish that the greater 
the difference between the desired outcomes following 



conducive -that climate should be for worker s* efficiency* 

She author is constrained fco remark that our manage- 
ment policies still seem to be guided by the assumption that 
in case our workers are made more happy in their work roles, 
they would also like to give their best to the organization* 
This view needs a revision. 

For the purpose of identifying the relevant factors, 
the author has employed her own instrument* It takes note 
of all the items listed as motivators and hygiene factors 
by Herzberg* The instrument employed in this study comprises 
of the following six sections*** 

The first section (A) of the questionnaire deals 
with personal values* Though the personal values of the 
groups of employees in the private and the public sector 
at the group level could not be different, yet it was 
considered advisable 'to lawn something about them so as 
to discover to what extent the expressed values of individuals 
may influence work performance* 

The main hypothesis of this sfcu% is that the 
content factors alone could act as effective motivators* 

AS such, the items in Section "b "& "c Ttend to find out if 
there is any difference in the anticipated outcomes in 
the factors listed when the employees may work with reason- 
able commitment Chard work) and when they may be somewhat 
negligent of their work* The difference in the anticipated 
outcomes under the two conditions could give us a fair 
idea about the content effectiveness of the item* 
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Items in Section B comprise of the positive eatisfiers 

whereas Section *C B includes the negative satiafiers or the 

so-called hygiene factors. The so-called hygiene factors ' 

have also been taken into consideration, since a® discussed 

in Chapter 2# they could also be effective motivators if 

they wer j to have a content character. 

It was also considered advisable to seek Idle opinion 

of the employees as to which facrors may be lent a content 

character to improve the overall efficiency of the organizatioi 

Section •*!>" therefore is included to seek the opinion of 

the respondents as to which of the items under study would 

affect overall efficiency if they were to have a content 

character as against contextual character. 

Sections *E* aid obtain the ranking of those 

factors from the respondents which are described as motivators 

and hygiene factors by Herzberg, in order of their relative 

importance. This part was included to find out the significance 

of the factors from the standpoint of the employees eut-Aef the 1 
Eurfc'O*' ■ 

two ^sections. ! 

Section "B* included only those factors which have 

been described as motivators while Section *F* deals with 

those labelled is hygiene factors, 

A preliminary survey was carried out before final izaing 

the instrument employed in the stu^y. 

With a view to discover if the content character of 

the factors considered has any bearing on their efficiency# 

the respondents were also rated for their work performance 
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CHAPTBR’B* 




Responses of the subjects were obtained on the author*® 
•Workers* Motivation Analysis Scale* from, two different 
establishments, ore in the private sector, and the other 
in the public sector. The sauple selected in both the 
cases was incidental. On© of the samples was dr aim from 
the clerical staff working in the Bank of Baroda, Birhan© 
Road Branch, Kanpur. It included almost all that white 
collared employees, working on the counter© in that branch. 
This set has bean treated to represent the employees in 
the public sector. The other sample was drawn randomly 
from amongst the white collared employees working in the 
J,K, Group of Industries in different offices* This set 
has be© n treated to represent the employees in the private 
sector. 

The data on the questionnaire hove been collected on 
a four point rating scale for the sections A. and D and 
on a five point rating scale for the sections B and C, 

A more sophisticated scale was neither considered necessary 
nor desirable since it was discovered through a preliminary 
survey that the respondents felt uncesnf or table when they 
were asked to give their responses on © seven point scale 
which demanded a much finer discrimination of their percepts. 



Sections *B** and *W* of fete questionnaire were 
introduced to determine the relative importance of the 
so-called positive safeisfiers and hygiene factors 
fro® the standpoint of the respondents* 


Though the ratings obtain®! from the respondents 
would not strictly confirm to the requirements of a linear 
interval seal© they have teen treated as if they do not 
deviate very much from that character for the purpose of 
a broad under standing of the general trends in the data. 
Since the data have not been employe©! either for sophisti- 
cated prediction or for defining some quantitative functions 
relationship between the variables, it was not considered : 
obligatory to convert the data psychometric ally into a 
strictly equal interval scale. This is in accord with 
the general practice of analysing the subjective responses 
lilce attitudes where more sophisticated measurement may 
be either not possible or may not be required for a rough 
interpretation of the findings. 


This is basically a fcfc finding study to identify 
those job elements which differ in their content character 
in the private and public enterprises. The basic hypothesis 
in this context is that there should be certain job factors 
which differ significantly in this character between the 
two kinds of organizations to account for the differences 
in the productivity of their employees. 

The content character of the te en 
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operationally defined for the purpose of this study in 
terms of the perceived gap (difference in the ratings) 
he tween the aatllpated possible outcomes following committed 
(hard work or adequate inputs) and mn~commitfced (negligent 
or inadequate inputs) work performance* Items 6 to 15 in 
the questionnaire give a measure of the content character foj 
each of the job elements listed in the questionnaire* 

They include both the positive satisfiers, and the so- 
called hygiene factors which could also have a content 
character if the felt deficiency could he reduced through 
work performance. 

Besides the identification of those factors which may 
be distinguished in their content character in the public 
and private enterprises# it was also considered desirable 
that the opinion of the respondents may also be elicited aboui 
the effectiveness of each of the job factors to set as a 
motivator when it acquired a content complexion. 

Section#*! •'and *F* of the questionnaire require the 
respondents to rank some of the job factors to act as 
effective incentives* Section*!* presents only those i 

factors for ranking which are labelled as positive satisfiers#: 
and the section *F* confines itself to those factors which j 
have been described as hygiene factors by Herzberg. 

This study also obtained the ratings on the work 
performance of the respondents from their immediate bosses* 
This information was sought partly to affirm the assumption 
that the wrack performance of the employees remains better 
in private organizations as compared to public organizations* 
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fti© correlations tforo also obtained h&Kzmm tbs 
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the peofform©33ce ratings though obtained from a different 
set of judges could be compared without making the Type If- 
error (rejecting the null hypothesis when it is true) , 

The two groups have also not been equated for- their 
general proficiency and competence levels either. On 
these dimensions also, we would he very ranch justified in 
assuming that the ability and ^records of the Baro&a Sable 
Sraployees would fall in their favour, This is justified 
on tlia count that the selection procedures are more 

Y' 

stringent for the bank services than finding an employraent 
in the private sector. This is alto substantiated by 
the fact that at the ministerial levels per sons seek to 
find an entry in the private sector only when they would 

»t find an scfuivalent position in a Government concern, 

•xxort^ 

This is all the sas? true for the Batik services which 
are considered more remunerative and prestigious than 
a white collared job in the J*K. Group of Industrie®, 

There is, therefore, little possibility of mating a 
type II error on this count as well. 

Treating the two sets of ratings at par without 
compromising the findings in favour of the hypothesis* 
vie find that the mean performance ratings of the J,K* 
Group of employees <M I 3,720) are a little higher than 
the mean ratings of the Baroda Batik Group (M Z 1,520) • 
Though there is no appreciable difference between 
the mean performance ratings of the two groups of the 
employees# if we also allow, for the lower proficiency 
and poorer competence (general ability) of the J ,K. Group 



Jm m appreciable di££ ©ranee in the content character of 
tbs job elements between private and public organisations. 
Tliis contention though* not as effectively eubst anti ated 
as was anticipated when the content measure of the two 
groups are compared in isolation independently of others# 
Thor© are only four job ©laments for which the content 
measure is significant at. #05 level Cone tailed} * The 
*t* values era reproduced in Table 5 #2. However* when we 
examine the whole set of the job elements tm find that 
the content measure of the job elements remains 
consistently higher <9 & 1} for each of the job elements# 


' 6 ^ * 

on which we are pinning our f aith to account for the 
quantum of iraputs rendered by an employee to his 
organisation. May be, the answer to this problem should 

be sought in some otter frame. 

Ifa 

As discussed in later section, the behaviour i sfc© } model 
seems to be more valid than the rational model proposed lay 
Vrooia (1964), and its modifications suggested by otter 
investigators (Porter and Lawler, 1968 s Green, 1967), 
to account for the performances of individuals in their work 
roles. 

However, certain correlations discovered between the 
content measure of the performance remain somewhat revealing 
and run contrary to expectations , which need to be discussed. 
(Refer to Tobies 5.3ft and 5.3 B) . 
c. jtesaaaUalm Factorsa 

Items 1 to 5 of the questionnaire employed in the 
study probe for the value system or the psychological 
feeling tone of the respondents after having done their 
work well. It is surprising to note that personal value 
.considerations seen to have little bearing on week performance; 
the correlations between the desired value and the performance 
ratings are found to be fairly low for both the sets of 
data. May be, it is a myth '.to attribute aararnitted performance 
to the feeling of elation experienced after hard work, 
or nurturance of guilt feelings when one is negligent of 
his work role obligations* 

A very astonishing finding in this area has been that 
the elation experienced by an incumbent after havinc done 




that the 


■exon to tha overtly made e^precslons 
os the mlnlattttal staff about their «or!c routines, 
discovered that those individual, w ho brcg 7 ed or boss 

“■ J^*toPWW*se rather unduly, vere usua 
also least efficient; In t 2 vH*> m*„ 


1b neitj5er ^atecl nor depressed after 
*£ role obligations satisfactorily, 
pay attention to their wcafk only 


coast about it nlruy^ 

nc ° for tneta it is a somewhat unusual 

experience, it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
nanifest feeling o£ elation w ^ negatively correlated 
uith writ performance. it coma also be that Such feel! 


y on the job 












persons who identify with idleness set their standards of 
work fairly low* And as sue h, when they surpass it, 
they feel unusually elated# 

A private concern would not tolerate an idler# They 
could not survive in it# This -trend, therefor®, could 
not be reflected in the J#K# Group of employees* For 
that Group the correlation though low remains, positive 
as it should be for a normal hard working group. (Corr-0*079) # 

■ There is an equally interesting outcome in the responses 

' 

of the J.K# Group of employees, for this part of the 
questionnaire. The guilt feelings associated with having 
not performed the \jork well are found to he negatively 
correlated with performance ratings (corr-s^O.345) • This 

is again contrary to our expectations# The guilt feelings 

' ■■ ■ ' ■ ■' . ' ■ ■#, , - 

associated with poor work performance should logically 

act as an effective motivator* Afaersas the findings 
bring out that those who experience more intense guilt 
feeling® on that count obtain poorer performance ratings. 

It appears that what have been reported as registered guilt 
feelings may he adulterated with the felt insecurity 
on the job with poor job performance* They perhaps feel 
uncomfortab3e for tho fear that they may lose their job, and 
this insecurity is expressed as guilt feelings for not 
doing the work well in their responses# 

In a public enterprise inefficiency rarely induces 
insecurity# In that case, the er-sperianced guilt feelings 
should*, therefore, reflect the true nature of one's value 
system. It is not surprising, therefore, that we discover 
a positive co-relation between th*s item and work perforoanee 



for that group* foae? # e*j5U* 

o* 

Stems | to 5 in a ana c of tte 

mtast ioima lge < ««*<$ t© tte content character of* 

tte job •Smsate registered by tte respondents in tte 
ten organiaati«i®» Stoss iietect is teotion *B* owapris® 
of tte positive satisfices feat those listed is ©action 
*C» oompeiao of tte sowcallod feQfgtent factor©* St 1® 
interesting to mtm ttefc tte g*K# Cteon? of empl oyees 
attach greater it^erfeaace to tte content oot^tedoa of job 
aiSEwats than tte 3tek group of employee®* ffhis fact is 
Clearly illustrated feteoodh fete figores 5*1 and 1*2)* 

X® tte above set of data ant of tte tan Item® tte 
contest mmmrn of item 1 is Section B atf Stem S Sa 
Section c terns a slightly high correlation idtli sari* per- 
foroance foe tte Baris group of employee® tears*!. Q f 2io * 
0*290 respeefeitely# St brings out fetefe nay te, out of 
fete ten factor® taken into consideration only fetes® two 
factor® alone act a® effective motivator® in febafc group* 
Stem 1 its Section B relates to tte registered security 
on fete job* md its© $ its Section C refers te fete 
o&gsrtunitSfts for personal grouts sod ^ranasteafe* 

It is ear prising fee note feted fete Mfc dews^ 
of employees SteoM suffer front a certain nwsnfc of 
Insecurity shidb inSXnsnoes ttelr performance In fete 
desired direction* f be correlation* however* is insignia 
fteenfe and is* tbtrefoco* of not mate Jtaipsrtaaos. 



However, the positive -correlation for this factor very 
much goes - against Herzberg's thesis who has listed 
insecurity as simply a diss&tlsf ier^ and |as a hygiene 
factor which could not be an effective motivator* 


The findings in respect of Item 5 in Section i 
C of the gues^^ngaire^nfOnn to our expectations. However, 
the responses/ bring out that out of other factors listed 
in that section the content measure of the opportunity 
for personal growth and advancement outside the job could 

to l\0 Aaa 

be considered to- act a l one 1 ao e motivator. It is not 
understood why this factor should have a positive i 

correlation with work performance. Although the ! 

■ ■ ■ . ■ - ■■■■..- i .. ■■■ 

respondents were told that the items listed in this j 

\ 1 

section referred to outside job activities, it appears 

they failed to appreciate that distinction. . 

The pattern of relationship of the above j 

set of items for the J,K. Group of employees with their 
performance is found to be vary different* For that 
group items 4 and 5 in Section B have correlations of 
-0*201 and -0*259 with work performance. In Section C 
which deal with hygiene and outside job factors only 
Item 1 falls in that category. Ccorr I 0*550) , 

It is a little interesting to note that 
registered insecurity on the job does not seem to have any 
bearing on work performance for this group. This is 
contrary to the prevalent belief that persons in private 
employment feel more insecure, and that they put in more 
effort in their jobs so as to protect themselves against that ; 
insecurity. It could be that persons in private employment 



against our ospectations, They show that the efficient or 
the hard tricing persons perceive the organizational climate 
as less favour able for advancement and availability of 
fringe benefits as a consequence of hard work. It points 
out that may ha* the management policies are not perceived ' 
to b© fair, and those individuals who may not he efficient* 
perceive the organisational climate as more favourable 
on these two dimensions* 

The most interesting finding, however, is in 
respect of the relationship discovered between the content 


the J*K# group of employees* The respondents do register 
that working with ocanitsttttfc induces fatigue* yet the 
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a decision making paradigm* seems to act as an effective 
motivator* This unexpected relationship could perhaps 
be best explained wider the behavioural learning theory. 

Behavioural theory explains the work 
performance in terras of previous learning or habit steength. 

In case a person has acquired the right kind of habits through 
earlier reinforcements, he would continoe to produce the 
sot© kind of behaviour patters* in latex situations until 
such time he is deoonditioned through lack of further 
reinforcement* There searas to be plenty of force in 
this assertion* We do come across people who would work 
with commitment even in the absence of extraneous rewards* 
They work diligently simply as a matter of habit. At the ■ 
sane time we do come across individuals who identify with 

idleness* They would not like to work even though they 

S'L' 

fully well know that they dould lion© to obtain a much 
greater degree of satisfaction of their needs if they 
were to invest a little mores energy and attention to their 
profjfegsional roles. Tribals in M.P. and Bihar, for example# 
would set out to work only when their next meal may not 
be in sight. Once they get their weekly wage* or advance# 
they would not report for work and idle away their tins# 
until they again reach the starvation level. Such peculiar 
behaviour could only be explained terms of faulty 
learning in the early stages of development. 

The above facts indirectly point out that 
the habit of working with coRsaite^t continues to be coat!** 
nual reinforced in private eraiAoyment# which sustains 
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that habit* In. public organisation, it seems that reinforce*- 
m@nt is missing, with the result that either that habit 
is not acquired or once acquired is gradually losty its*# o^JL 
the individuals like to avoid fatigue if they could in 
these organisations * 

The findings in respect of this item are 
vary revealing. They point out that individuals have 
to be trained either directly car vicariously to meet 
their work role obligations with ©oaoiternit right 
from their infancy so that desired habit is established* 

Once that habit is established# ve could be assured 
that they %jould meet their work rols obligations with 
conmitment if that habit is occasionally reinforced, 
and is not allowed to die out for want of positive 
reinforcement* 

as already mentioned the feudal set up 



fruitlhl activities in their formative years. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we are not conditioned 



attributed to the differences in the modeling strategies 
end the emphasis placed on hard work in the formative years* 
Vroora (1964) white listing the f arbors which prompt 
person® to work has also identified the need for an optimal 
expenditure of energy. It seams that this need is acquired 
through previous experience which subsequently becomes 
autonomous in its own right* 

We could also explain the above behaviour pattern by 
positing some acquired need like achievement as proposed by 
Mc.dlelland. The author, however, feels that it is not 
necessary to bring in that intarnediary concept into the 
Situation whan the outcomes could be explained directly 
under the principle of learning, 
s * s&JSse&sSa 

SESaaSa . £S8am*&&3M,* 

Section *D W of t he questionnaire requires the 
respondents to opine about the effectiveness of certain 
satisfies s when they are lent a content character to promote 
the productivity of the employees* Three most important 
factors listed by the Bank group of employees are found to 
be <i) opportunity for advancement, <li) sharing- responsi- 
bility, and CiiiJ enjoying delegated authority, whereas tbs 
three most highly rated factors by the J*K* Group of 
respondents ace (i) sharing responsibility, (ii) enjoying 
delegated authority and <iii) opportunity for advancement* 
The responses of the two groups do not materially 
differ* Both the groups endorse the view that in case 
the factors listed in section *D" were to be lent 
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a content character by the management, the overall efficiency 
■would increase (Refer to figure 5.35 • Both the groups 
favour the view that promotion, opportunity for sharing 
responsibility and enj dying delegated authority should 
be made contingent uo?n work performance to prompt the 
worker to augment inputs in the work situation. 

As a matter of academic interest, it was 


also examined if there are some significant differences 
in the percepts or the expressed opinions of efficient 

oJjlPvJL Ihju LUaSuu*- 1- bUd&V&C 

and the inefficient. . The_correfetdtons^of~eas^ of- -the 

$4~ (UbC ij-Q*-*-** vtM/ L&-^r , €XctX»»Asr gjjuAr 

factors particularly for the Bank group of employees are 
fordid to be fairly low. It shows that there are no 
significant differences in the percepts of the efficient 
and the inefficient^ in that group* Since the correlation© 
for the measure ((AlX-contingont responses! are found to be 

positive, they signify that the inefficient members are 

'* « 

somewhat more inclined toward endorsing the principle 

■ • 1 • ' "■ ; V 

of equity than the efficient ones* It is difficult to 
1 interpret this trend. May be, the problem needs a deeper 
‘ probe* 

For the J*K« Group of employees the correlations 
of the three most important measures are found to be negative* 
These correlations are in the expected direction, signifying 
that more efficient individuals endorse the principle of 
equity in all matters somewhat more forcefully than the 
inefficient ones* 




** Samaflaal MLjmswas* eff ectiveness of 

flBCtflto *Mfc fttansafcg. -fro act as ..Incentives , * 

Sections *B* and *F* of tbs questionnaire elicit 
the opinion of the respondents about tbs effectiveness of 
certain relevant job elements. Section *3* requires a 
ranking of the positive satisfiers in the job situation, 
and the section F requires the ranking of the so-called 
dis-satlsfiers or hygiene factors in order of their 
perceived relative importance* The rank values of each 
of the factor included in the stu dy are reproduced in 
the tables (5,4a ) and < 5 . 48 ) for the satisfiers (Section 
*33“ responses) and in the tables < 5 . 5a) and ( 5 * SB) for 
the hygiene factors (Section *F* responses) * 

The three most important factors identified to act 
as incentives from the Section *B* for bank group of 
employees are found to be (1) Personal satisfaction 
(2) Lure of promotion and ( 3 ) kespect amongst the colleagues, 
Similarly the most important factors listed for J.K. Group 
of employees ares- (l) Personal satisfaction? (2) Greater 
respect amongst colleagues and (31 Higher emoluments* 

Amongst those factors which the Individuals 
would like to avoid by working diligently, the three 
most important factors identified lay the Bark group of 
employees are found to be (1) personal dissatisfaction, 

(31 fear of reprimand# and (31 losing opportunities of 
promotion# and the same listed by the J.K. Group of 
emp loyees are found to be (X) fear of dismissal (which 
ranks lower (5£U) aaongst the Bank group of soployees# 



<2| personal dls-satlcfeccion ana guilty and <3) fear 
of reprimand. Thare ere no lassie differences between 
th© responses of tyo groups in this respect as well. 

The fear of dismissal would certainly be given a top 
priority in a private organisation where the irjcurribent could 
be asked to quit corapar attvely more conveniently if found 
inefficient on the job. This fadfer is bound to have 
a tremendous importance in a society, where another 
job may be difficult to find. 

The significant feature of the percepts of 
the respondents about the effectiveness of certain job 
elements is that both the groups rate personal satisfaction 
following diligent work and dis-satisf action following 
negligent work as important determiners of behaviour 
in the work situation. It shows that may be, the internal 
commitment is one of the most important factors to prompt 
individuals to meet their role obligations with comraitxiient. 
This once again takes us back to the behaviour modification 
theorists. Since the necessary internal ooemitment could 
only be inculcated through proper modeling strategies, 
it suggests that we could very much improve the efficiency 
of our organisations if we could inculcate a positfcre 
interest in work amongst our writers in their formative 
years, 

toother interesting feature of the responses 
for this part of the questionnaire is that whereas respect 
amongst colleagues with committed work is identified 
as an effective motivator, loss of prestige amongst 



colleagues when not working with cemsi&tment has been racked 
almost lowast by both the groups* It could perahaps 
be attributed to the changing social climate in which 
negligence of work has ceased to be socially undesirable 
or considered ego damaging. 

G* g,TOS?J gfclMffiffi* 

This study is based on the assumption that 

the motivation of workers as reflected in their work 
parfornmnce should be higher in private organizations than 
in public orgerdzations . This assumption stands verified 
for the two samples drawn from the two different hinds 
of organization®. 

The main hypothesis of this study has been 
that the content measure of job elements defined in terms 
of the differences in the possibilities of the desired ontcoras 
when an employee may work diligently* td»n he may 
work indifferently* should be higher for private organi- 
sation® since the content character 3°** ®l QEaea ts alone 
could act as an effective motivated in ’ aor3s situation. 


This hypothesis steads verified. 

This study anticipated that those who perceive 

a greater difference in the possibilities of achieving 






Dwis tlie content measure -and work performance have 
turned out to be vary low, and almost insignificant. 

Ttosa findings cast serious doubts on the rational models 
as suggested by Vrocm (1964} end many otters (Porter & Lawler 
19o0/ Hraen # 1967| to account for the level of motivation 
in work perforraance. 

xb±s study has also yielded some interesting 
results, it is discovered that the feeling of elation 
entertained for doing the work well, correlates negatively 
with work performance. Rationally, this finding appears 
to be somewhat illogical. However, casual observations 
have shown that it is only those who are negligent of 
their work, wlien they put in a little more effort, feel 
somewhat unusually elated, A normal hard working man 
is not that exuberant after having clone his work well. 

These findings, therefore, fcteugh unexpected seara to be 
very realistic. 

Similarly the guilt feeling associated for 
tev/ .tag iiot worked well are also found to be negatively 
correlated with work performance for the j.K. group of 
employees. It appears that this item was not interpreted 
jxoparly by the respondents, what has been reported as 
guilt feelings seems to refer to the registered insecurity 
after having not net ones role obligations satisfactorily. 

This interpretation is Justified on the grounds that fear 
of dismissal has been given the first rank by that group 
which prompts when to work diligently. Felt insecurity 
accompanying poor performance could have a complexion of 


guilt feeling. 

1?h@ most interesting finding* however* is that the 
content measure of felt fatigue is found to he positively 
correlated with work performance# Under a rational model# 
this factor should have a negative s /alienee and as such 
this measure ought to have been negatively correlated 
with work performance# The data indirectly point out that 
fatigue is welcome to herd-working persons. It finds a 
rational explanation under the behavioural modifications 
theories which attempt to explain the quantum of efforts 
put in by an incumbent# in terms of habit strength acquired 
through previous ^tearing. 

Regarding the opinionated items, the respondents 
felt that personal satisfaction derived by doing ones' work 
well# and the dis-satisf action felt by not ddifeg it wfell 
act as effective motivators. This factor, in fact* refers to 
internal exanraitment. 

Amongst the external variables opportunity for 
promotion and the respect earned amongst the colleagues 
have been identified as effective motivators by the respondents 
in both the groups. 

in substance# this study brings out that internal 
commitment is the most effective motivator in the work 
situation. The content character of joi>elements would 
also affect work performance, but their contribution seems 
to be much smaller than is commonly believed. 
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The employees by and large seem to subscribe to the 
principle that the rewards or returns made available to 
an incumbent ©ho ild be contingent upon work performance, 
or that they held that the equity principle should be 
followed not simply in determining the wages but it should 
be adhered to in respect of other benefits as well/ to promote 
the productivity of the work force* They endorse that unless 
our management policies lend a content complexion to the 
job elements, it is doubtful if we could hone to get greater 
amount of Inputs from the employees in their work roles* 

This principle casts serious doubts upon the policy of non- 
linking of wages, bonus, and other benefits with productivity * 
This study also bears out that the deSsrr^ts could 
be as effective motivators as the positive satisfiers* 

There seems to be nothing wrong to make the consequences 
of being neglectful of one’s role obligations sufficiently 
unpleasant so as to prompt the worker to avoid these con- 
se- uences through more comroifcted work. The increased 
efficiency under emergency fully bears it out* 





performance could slump to a lower level. Apart from 
other factors, lade of provision of reinforcement for 
working with commitment in public organizations seems 
to be another important factor which adversely affects the 

productivity of their employees in fete long run. Private 

>>1 

enteritises are better placed in this respect. 

Examining the problem in a larger contest, it 

appears that we could not hope to improve the efficiency 

of our organizations simply through external control: - 

end lending a content character to the job elements. We 

should also he careful to build up proper internal cornititment 

in the formative years of our work force. This could be 

UV 

our best JEEt to ensure that our employees would he reasonably 
diligent and productive. We could build up this internal 
crsrcdtment only if we were to keep our children busy in 
fruitful activities in their formative years bo that they 
may learn to derive an interest in their work. Once that 
habit is acquired, it shall only need to be sustained 
through occasional reinforcement , 

Examining our modeling strategies from that standpoint, 
we find that at no stage do we try to keep our children 
busy in fruitful activities in which they may be interested 
to acquire a habit of working diligently. This seems to 
be the main factor of the backwardness of certain States 
of India* These states which have not as yet been able 
to get out of the feudalistic pattern unwillingly tend to 
encourage an identification with idleness, with the result 
that in many instances the workers learn to shirk work. 


rather than life© it* They could be prompted to' render the 
necessary inputs only under fear, and not otherwise* 

There seems to be lots of force in the above analysis. 

It is only on this basis that we can account for the difference 
in motivation of workers having a different aocio-cultur al 
background. It is on that ground alone vie could explain the 
spirit of d»«nothing--ness amongst some backward tribes in 
our society. 

The problem of motivation of workers, therefore, 
seems to be more a problem of our faulty modeling strategies 
and an unimaginative socialization process during the 
formative years* 


aw a g a i m 


epilogue* s& Mmm $m mm, w?mwm?£_ 


We are usually in the habit of condemning our 
Indian workers and if an opinion poll were to be taken, 
we will rate them very low for their efficiency as compared 
to workers in other developed societies* It is likely to 
b© miscontrived as if there is southing palpably wrong 
with our people* This percept. Therefore, needs to be 
examined a little more rationally. It would make us 
fppreciaiaa A th@ failing, if any does not lie with our people* 
It lies with our' system. 


In the first instance, ., when making a comparative 
evaluation of the efficiency of our people, we should 


logically examine it in terms of tie ii^ut-outpufc ratio ‘ 
tlie input side>o£ our peopl^wa should take note of 
their unhealthy, insanitary, crowded living conditions, 
poor caloric intake# and little opportunity for recreation 
and relaxation* when we take note of these adverse conditions, 
and also give a .due allowance to the time and energy spent 


ih attending to household chores, meeting social and other 
familial obligations which could not be avoided; and the 
ordeal of reaching thej aork place aid ge tfci.ng.^.in.ck from 


that "ii 


our 3 


it our people 


\vOUlcl change# In big cities a worker usually starts early 


in the morning to reach his place of work aid returns home 
late in the night. His total tours of working, therefore,' 





extend much beyond the eight hours* limit. On top of it # 
we should ale© recflaon that he lias to work under the conditions 
of appalling insecurity with no provisions of insurance 
against sideness, old age or unemployment, and under very 
unhealthy conditions. It is to India alone that a daily 
wage worker, Y«h*iwala, a petty shop-keeper starts work 
at a very eurly age and continues doing so without a break 
upto the end of his life without rest, without recreation 
and sane times even without a holiday much beyond his 
capacity. If we were to register all this, may be, we will 
not accuse them of inefficiency end would r ether have a 
positive image of them. 

In the above context, we should also note that the 
very same lazy Indians whom we condemn* when they get a 
chance to migrate outside the country, they turn out to be 
fairly successful, so much so, that they have ji oelfcad a 
threat to the natives of each of the migrant countries 
to thich they have migrated, be it South Bast Asia, Middle 
Bast, or the Far-Sast. In the recent years they are also 
a threat to the local population of United Kingdom, Germany, 
and other Conraonwesith countries. 

This problem also needs to be exaained from the 

motivational stand-point, A relevant question could, be 

tJW. — 

raised as to wtanra worker to developed societies may be 
more committed to his work role than his counterpart in 
the Indian scene. 

In the capitalist societies, rewards and returns are 
basically determined *n the principle of equity. If m 



ia not bedrjd effectively tomal-tet iafco practice 
01 an score t» pcarn£>fc tW watfmr to *f»s3«i idfci* greater 
t* 

fas setivatlng factor wpngat the a^swmAst cmntries 
to differ j&&« They :.uf;a Gis -ocalWUi alton^tiVMi 
atlng one*e role ofcOigctioes a© uaplo^act, tfeurt* a 


soczr&c a ?3©a onan^to* i-jhssra :*MgS0 yorit vlth oocrillaaonfe 








neither under £ ear nor under the lure of additional rewards. 

<?&AAsi)sCt*n,6 

They achieve those results thru#* social sexUfetions and 
early modeling strategies. If a Japanese we re not to meet, 
Ms role obligations with coroitssufc, be would lose face 


amongst his colleagues, and loss of face is considered the 
worst forn.ef ignominy which he could suffer from. We, 
therefore, find that as compared to other social ties, there are ' 
hardly any effective motivators on the Indian scene which 
would prompt our individuals to work with coirmiitnent. 

Sine© we could nolTadopt ths_hard ways of the totalJkviW 

tytiu. ^^^icJLJU' It *** 

regime©, the only solution |is to make our P®®pl© register 
that augmenting of their inputs would bring them larger 
dividends. Still more important is the need to r©-©2taain© 
our modeling strategies m that they would emphasise the 
dignity of work and develop an internal aortniteient to do it well 
through proper reinforcement in the formative years of our 
people, we have also to see that through our right Jcina 
of modeling strategies we are abl© to build up a sufficiently 
strong public opinion t&iieh would approve of honest and 
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The problem of canraitraent of our people to their 
wric role obligations has to be tackled basically at the 
social level ratter than at the organizational level. 

The organization could do very little once the coarnitsaent 
to work, has not been effectively implanted in its workers 
during their formative years. 
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Which I have done my full day’s work# I feel 


The day on 


Very Happy 


Fairly Happy Slightly Happy 


aay I am not able to do my full day*© -aerie. 


Very 

Unhappy 


Fairly 

Unhappy 


Slightly 

Unhappy 


^ ^ay on which I have to -work almost without 
respite, 1 feel* 


Really 

bad 


Fairly 

bad 


Somewhat 

bad 


When 1 work well, 1 feel 


Highly 

Slated 


Fairly 

Slated 


Slightly 

Slated 


When I do not work well, I have a sense of 


TnteflS 

cmilt 

ladling® 


Moderate 

guilt 

feelings 


Slight 

guilt 

feelings 


Feel the saner 


I feel 


Feel 

the Sane. 


any 


Remain 

indifferent 


Remain 

Indifferent* 


Remain 

indifferent 



am* «a« 


#“-4 standing of tbe liard t.**S:i&g csid negligent 

y*k S'oIoIcc^o^cxjs in your organisation 
ma^roM;,ect t» ©oclj of the CcAKouing footsore £sy placing a t±e£: 

JLvw^Sfc**' il 3 (B PS*<®*let» colmia (for the fej© categories c; 
oiF3lDyGos> moor each heaOs. 

Fairly Moderately Ho fiatea to- Fairly 

ffitfk**— MMmmmUasmu* Mm — 


1. Security on 
the job. 

bSiegllganfc 

2 .Recognition irm, 

the TOtboritie© 


rate- Fairly 


«4l«<LworJciisg 

b.ltegligont 

3.Sstooo 
the eellesgoea. 

a^lar6-^oTlting 

b.Iiegligont. 

^ . . Ay Fv j 1 , <Bbj 1 j j ; *-y q2 
fringe benefit©. 

a-Ilar&wwoeldLm 

b.lJgliaoat* 

A 

S*€>pport»nity foe 

«• Sar^-’worM^ 
b. negligent. 
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fairly Moderately Ho Moderately fairly 

SM — _ BiMMsmss haas. im* 

1* fatigue felt 

a*Hard vjorking 

b*Meglig@nt« 

2, Tim© for personal 
rest, gossips & 
relaxation, 

a .Hard-isorking 

b .Negligent 

3* Meeting obli- 
gations to family 
members, like 
attending to house- 
hold duties and needs 
of the family members 

aJNard-wcking 

b.itegligont 

4, Meeting social 
obligations like 
attending to 

social functions. 

a^ard^xufclng 

b.F*egligent. 

5, Opportunity for 
personal growth 
and advancement. 


a ,H ar d-idorking 
b . Ne gligent, 
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Examine each one of the following benefits# and state to 
what extent it would effect tfe MsUMt* of the employes. 

(i) When the benefits is made available to all the employees 
regardless the quality of their work performance# ‘ and 

(iijwhen its availability is made contingent upon the quality 
of work performance and is thus restricted to efficient 
employees only Ccontingent policy) • 


Greaity Fairly Slightly Hake no 

Improve improve Improve difference 

1* . Opportunity 
for advancement 
{promotion etc.) 

a# ati 

b« Contingent 

2. Facilities to 

oacn over-time 

# iSk ■ pi 

b* Contingent 

3. Oppor Inanity 

for participation 
in decision 
, making* 

A* All 

b« Contingent 
41 # 

a* 
b* 

5# 

a* 
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Raific t2i@ factors listed in accordance with their importance 
C significance) in prompting the employees to work with greater 
coranitment in their vocational roles, in your organization. 

Tlie factor considered most effective ha given the rank one. 
and rest of the factors may he ranked in the Seconding order 
of thair effectiveness. 


1* bur© of Promotion 

2. Coraaanding of greater respect 
amongst ones colleagues. 

3* Gaining greater recognition 
from the authorities. 

4. Promoting one's own personal satisfaction* 

5. Lure of earning higher’ emoluments. 

6. Promoting security on the job. 

If •«»•»«•»*»* 


2 » 

#«♦**♦♦** * '# * 

C 

wm ***»*#•**♦*♦* 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Kfe ii iyyll JOO, . 

Also razSt the following factors as above which prosit 
the employee# not to neglect Ms work in your organisation, 

1. Pear of repriman (Punishment) l* ••••**» ••*•••* 

2. Loss of prestige amongst colleagues. 2 

3. Pear of demotion 

4. Pear of dismissal 

•5. Personal dissatisf action 
and guilt feelings. 

6. losing Opportunities of 
promotion 


-#■##*****• 
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